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persons are not allowed to eat fresh salmon, though they
may partake of the dried fish.     The sockeye-salmon must
always be looked  after carefully.      Its  bones  have to be
thrown into the river, after which the fish will revive and
return to its chief in the west.    Whereas if the fish are not
treated with consideration, they will take their revenge, and
the careless fisherman will be unlucky.1    Among the Songish
or Lkungen tribe of Vancouver Island  it is a rule that on
the day when the first salmon have been caught, the children
must stand on the beach waiting for the boats to return.
They stretch out their little arms and the salmon are heaped on
them, the heads of the fish being always kept in the direction
in which the salmon are swimming, else they Would cease to
run up the river.     So the children carry them and lay them
on a grassy place, carefully keeping the heads of the salmon
turned in the same direction.     Round the fish are placed
four flat stones, on which the plant hog's wort (Peucedanum
leiocarpum, Nutt), red paint, and bulrushes are burnt as an
offering to the salmon.    When the salmon have been roasted
each of the children receives one, which he or she is obliged
to eat, leaving nothing over.     But grown  people are not
allowed to eat the fish for several days.    The bones of the
salmon  that the  children  have eaten  may  not touch the
ground.    They are kept in dishes, and on the fourth day an
old woman, who pretends to be lame, gathers them  in a
huge basket and throws them into the sea.2    The Tsimshian
Indians of British Columbia observe certain ceremonies when
the first olachen fish of the season are caught    The fish are
roasted on an instrument of elder-berry wood, and the man
who roasts them must wear his travelling dress, mittens, cape,
and so forth.    While this is being done the Indians pray
that plenty of olachen may come to their fishing-ground.
The fire may not be blown up, and in eating the fish they
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